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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Beginning with this 26th Volume of THE JourNAL oF Epuca- 
TIONAL SocloLoey the reader will note that the magazine is smaller in 
size and fewer pages in length as well as smaller in type. This change 
has been necessitated by the ever increasing costs of publishing. 
In the ten years that this editor has had the responsibility of the 
magazine, the costs have exactly doubled for printing. We have 
striven valiantly to hold the subscription rate down in order to get 
the widest dissemination of the material presented as possible. 

With this arrangement there has been no sacrifice of content of 
the Journal. The 10-point type has been resorted to long ago by most 
professional magazines. While the trim makes a narrower margin, 
the page size is the same. Thus with a forty-eight page magazine, 
we get about the same word length in forty-eight pages as we got 
in the sixty-four pages of the 12-point type. 

The inflationary spiral has taken its toll in many directions. 
Scholars and other salaried people who read this magazine have 
been hardest hit in many respects. We believe our readers will ap- 
preciate our attempt to keep down subscription rises by the changes 
we have made. 


Copyright 1952, by the Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc. 








EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY THROUGH TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS 


(An Editorial) 


Volume twenty-six begins the second quarter of the century of 
the Journal of Educational Sociology. Over the twenty-five years 
in which it has operated, great changes have occurred in educational 
philosophy, method and practice. The great depression and a world 
war have been followed by a cold war which has added a new 
dimension to the kind of competencies needed for intelligent citizen- 
ship. The twenty-five year period has seen a trebling, if not a quad- 
rupling of production in American life. It has been characterized 
by social changes which could scarcely have been anticipated in 
those earlier years. 

The need for a small professional journal may be questioned by 
some persons. The effort which goes into its production is, of course, 
prodigious. One could not claim that the magazine has been re- 
sponsible for a great amount of the change in the approach to 
educational process, but at least the twenty-five volumes are replete 
with articles, special numbers and editorials which constitute a run- 
ning account of the changes which have happened. It would be very 
difficult to spell this out to any appreciable extent, but it is worth 
a few pages, perhaps to attempt to set in perspective the impact 
of sociology on the educative processes during this period of time. 

If this writer were asked to enumerate some of the impacts of the 
sociological viewpoint he would perhaps indicate them as follows: 


(1) The changes of emphasis from “teach—learn” to a concept of 
“growth and development.” From the beginning of the socio- 
logical impact on education, educators who were sociologically 
oriented have kept hammering away at the need to take into 
account the total social milieu in which and through which per- 
sonality is developed. The sociologist understood, perhaps better 
than those whose insights were obtained through the other 
disciplines that persons tend to learn in the real sense only when 
they are caught in social situations where learning meets per- 
sonality needs of status, recognition, etc. Whether it was stated 
as the “whole child,” “growth and development,” “total person- 
ality,” or however, there was this implication that the total 
milieu could not be overlooked. 
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(2) The second great impact has perhaps been the discovery and 


(3) 


(4) 


interpretation of the meaning and function of culture. Prior to 
the advent of the sociological insights, there was no way to 
explain causality of behavior other than by those deterministic 
forces within the nature of the human organism itself, — i.e., 
instincts, proclivities, etc., or deterministic forces outside the 
individual, usually deistic in nature. Culture provided an alter- 
native explanation, namely the patterns and processes related 
to the mores of society. Hence, the point of view as to the 
original nature has been completely altered and today there is 
general agreement as to the plasticity of human nature and the 
marvelously assimilative capacity of the human organism. 


The third great impact of sociology in the interim has been an 
understanding of the impact of social change. With Ogburn’s 
monumental study of the 1920’s came the beginning of the 
insight into the ways in which social change produces social 
disorganization. What is perhaps more important, it set into 
motion the thinking which challenged the values on which the 
society was established; changed the concept of culture from 
one in which the controls are static and regulated by deter- 
ministic principles to one in which the culture was conceived 
as dynamic and the direction of change which it takes being 
determined to an appreciable extent by man’s own efforts. This 
great discovery also modified the conception of history ana 
has practically outmoded the old concepts of history as essen- 
tially “histography.” It has ushered in the concept that the past 
is constantly changing and to use Thomas Wolfe’s well known 
phrase, one “cannot go home again.” 

As this point of view is being absorbed by educators, they 
are coming to understand that there is precious little of the 
myths of our culture that can be taught as dogma and ultimate 
truth. Furthermore that to teach the myths and dogma as truth, 
tends to “seal the mind off” from accepting the kinds of changes 
which are inevitable in the future. Hence, the dangers of indoc- 
trination have become more apparent than ever before. The 
direction has shifted from an emphasis on loyalty to dogma to 
loyalty to process. 


The fourth dimension of the impact of sociology has undoubted- 
ly been that of the understanding of group and the group pro- 
cess and its relation to education. The experiment of Kurt 
Lewin and his colleagues demonstrated that where there were 
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differences in group atmospheres, there were differences in 
growth outcomes. Today educators are increasingly uropping 
“learning” as an accomplished fact or education as something 
complete, in a context of “readiness — response,” etc. We are 
coming increasingly to understand that the educative process 
is in time and relationship dimensions. That by and large these 
dimensions are brought about through group process. This has 
provided a background upon which the whole development of 
group dynamics has taken place. The sensitivity to “climate” 
or “atmosphere” is a dimension of educational competency 
which every leader will be increasingly concerned with in the 
future. This emphasis is not contradictory, but is rather com- 
plementary to that which has been placed upon the individual 
in the education programs of the past. It represents the other 
side of the coin in the culture such as ours which has placed 
perhaps an untoward emphasis upon individual growth, private 
enterprise, individual competitiveness and other such idealogical 
emphases. 


The other suggested impacts sociology has made upon education 
may be thought of not so much in terms of theoretical approaches 
as in terms of specific findings. This would include: 


(5) 


(6) 


The dynamic of social class in the growth and development of 
school children. Perhaps the most significant advance in educa- 
tional orientation in this decade has been that which spells out 
the impact of social class. While there are many unsolved meth- 
odological questions, it is becoming increasingly clear that a vast 
reservoir of potential creativeness is lost in each generation be- 
cause educational leadership does not possess the competency 
with which to hurdle the gaps of social class and kindle the 
imagination of children of other social classes and thereby mo- 
tivate them to develop their latent talents. It is abundantly clear 
that teachers, for instance mostly middle class, are bound by 
the stereotypes of their class background; frequently insecure 
in their social class position; emotionally subjective about the 
values which are middle class and fiercely defensive when the 
conflict of class values comes to the fore even in professional 
discussions. 


Explosion of the myth of racial superiority. With the explosion 
of the myth of racial superiority, it was only natural that ex- 
amination of culture and culture differences would bring to the 
fore doubts about race differences. The examination of the 








(7) 
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mores and the way in which they operate offered alternate hypo- 
theses to account for what were seemingly inherent race differ- 
ences. In addition the understanding of social institutions and 
rationalization of their position as instruments of social control 
made it possible to understand how a social institution, such even 
as the state, could come to accept “group” inferiority as being 
inherent in the nature of things. Thus then, in the past 30 
years sociology has played a stellar role in fighting one of the 
most dangerous myths of our times. Today there has been an 
accretion of data sufficient to provide objective insight into this 
problem, so that, except in atypical communities, the inherent 
equality of all peoples can be taught without challenge. In some 
communities one still meets the stereotype that this group or 
the other is just “not ready” for equal participation, but even in 
these instances, for the most part, it would be considered that 
the alleged differences are those of inequality of opportunity, 
and not differences in inherent ability. 


The last item which will be listed as a part of this impact upon 
education is that of community. It was only natural that in 
the framework of total growth and development the community 
would come to be utilized as the matrix in which a large portion 
of these social forces are operating. Hence, the community has 
become increasingly a concern of educators as they get together 
to discuss their problems. At the present time, skill in com- 
munity relations is revealed as a bizarre weakness in educational 
leadership. From Pasadena, California to Scarsdale, New York, 
attacks of nativists groups have succeeded in demoralizing the 
educative process. The educational leadership has demonstrated 
an almost complete ineptness for dealing with these problems. 
The result has been ambivalent kinds of behavior on the part of 
the educators: (a) They tend to barge into the community to 
organize it as if nothing had ever been done in community or- 
ganization before, or (b) They withdraw themselves completely 
from the community and isolate themselves from any connection 
with it. Both are highly dangerous to democracy and are frus- 
trating to the educative process. The skills of leadership in this 
kind of social situation are, in the estimation of the writer, the 
most serious gaps in professional training today. 


THE NEXT TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


With this background of accomplishment the next question 
naturally arises as to what of the next quarter century in educational 
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sociology. Any person attempting to predict ought immediately be 
thought of as esoteric. However, in addition to extension of the 
training indicated above, the following suggestions are perhaps 
worthy of thought. 

Perhaps there is the necessity for further development of an in- 
tegrative approach to the disciplines as they relate to education. The 
problems with which we deal are human problems, sometimes in- 
dividual and sometimes group. The disciplines have developed as 
separate fragmented parts of a totality. 

Perhaps the answer is for them to continue the highly specialized 
experience which they have developed so well to this point. On the 
other hand, educators do not work with fragmented theories. They 
work with human beings. How to bring to bear the resources im- 
plicit in these disciplines to the solution of human problems becomes 
indeed a gigantic task. 

The second trend will probably be that the leadership of schools 
and agencies will become more definitely directed through the use of 
scientific data obtained from local surveys and research. The school 
will lose its identity as simply the instrumentality in the community 
in which learning in the old sense takes place. It will become instead 
a social agency entrusted with the responsibility of complementing 
the existing social structure of the community, e.g., family, church, 
etc., to attempt to develop in every individual in the community 
(adults as well as children) those talents which they possess which 
will allow them to make their fullest contribution. 

In these next twenty-five years, fraught as they undoubtedly will 
be with an increase of communication; increase of the conflict over 
ideologies; increased aspirations of people who are not now fully 
sharing in the fuller life which modern technology has made possible, 
the school whether it likes it or not—and the professional leadership 
which gives it direction—will find itself at the swirling vortex of 
social change with the responsibility to give direction to the social 
process. Hence, educational leadership in this larger frame of ref- 
erence will find itself increasingly dependent upon the types of com- 
petencies which sociological insight provides. 


Dan W. Dodson 











EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY AND JAPANESE 
RECONSTRUCTION 


(an Editorial) 


It is fitting that this second quarter of a century of the Journal 
be started with a presentation of the reconstruction of Japanese 
education. It represents the fact that educational sociology has come 
of age as an integral part of education. To plan a program for 
the reconstruction of the schools of Japan without the undergirding 
insights which come from sociology would be unthinkable. 

An understanding of the processes of cultural interpenetration and 
fusion is perhaps the first insight required if there is to be a pro- 
gram through which the new is to be built on the old without too 
much social disorganization. There is no emphasis here on knowl- 
edge for knowledge’s sake. There is no time nor resource with 
which to use education simply to create a leisure class. Education 
must be focussed toward social goals. How to make them democratic 
is a problem with which we are all still wrestling. 

There is little disposition in the program of these educators to 
worry with a “push button” psychology that transmits rote learnings 
without the promotion of growth. The concern about delinquency 
and familial patterns indicates a wholesome concern for the growth 
and development of the whole person as primary. Sociological sur- 
veys become the basis of educational planning. 

There is a faith that education can lead the social process. These 
educators have seen the effects of another type of education as the 
nation turned to Germany for educational and ideological identifica- 
tion in the pre-war years. 

It is the hope of the editors that this number written entirely by 
these Japanese Sociologists will be a stimulant to both ourselves and 
the more than 160 members of the educational sociology society in 
Japan. If there is one thing we know it is that there cannot be the 
fullest flowering of our science in isolation from one another. We 
also know that learning from one another vitalizes both. 

While it is evident that the Japanese scholars borrowed heavily 
from us in the development of their program, it is also evident that 
there is much for us to learn from them. A great scholar remarked 
a short time ago that educational institutions tended to change only 
under pressure by some one making subventions, or else the pres- 
sure of threatened failure, i.e., in order to survive. Here we have 
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cataclysmic change brought about through national disaster. The 
prospect of building from this base places the man of the classroom 
foremost among the architects of the future. This writer would not 
be surprised to see come from this heroic effort some of the leading 
advances in education within the next two decades. 

It is also incumbent on us all to work to build bridges between 
these cultures of ours to help prevent the recurrence of the type 
debacle through which we have just passed. The sacrifice of the 
thousands of lives from Honolulu to Hiroshima, on both sides, 
should warn us that unless we are building an educational system 
dedicated toward peace, we are doing worse than nothing. If the 
holocaust through which we have passed has broken the barriers so 
that we can see and know each other as human beings, the first step 
has been taken, and if that step leads to still others so that we build 
an international order where all men walk in dignity and security, 
the sacrifices will not have been completely in vain. There can be 
dedication to no greater ideal on the part of us all than to bring 
such an order to pass. 

In this task educational sociology will undoubtedly play a stellar 
role. 


DAN W. DODSON. 











THE AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON THE EDUCATION 
IN JAPAN 


Tokiomi Kaigo 


Since the Meiji Restoration, a great change has taken place in the 
life and culture of Japan. In order to reorganize and modernize the 
feudalistic society, it was necessary to transplant the culture of 
Modern European countries and America. In the field of education, 
its antiquated system had to be fundamentally altered by taking its 
cue from the educational systems in Europe and America. On that 
occasion, Japan had to take counsel with the education in America, 
England, France and later in Germany, but it was America that 
had the most powerful influence at the beginning of the Meiji Era. 
Many Americans came over to Japan and entered our educational 
circles furnishing the excellent advices on Modern educational sys- 
tems and practices. 

The embryo of the school system in Japan can be traced back to 
the school regulation established in 1872. From the point of view of 
administrative set-up, it was patterned after the French system, 
however as a matter of fact, there were not a few instances in which 
the American system were adopted in the line of its set-up and 
practices. For instance, the school system consisted of the three steps: 
elementary, middle and college. These schools were to be opened to 
anyone on equal basis. Thus a single ladder of schools was estab- 
lished. Then prevailing dual school system, that is, setting up schools 
for the ruling or Samurai class and on the other hand those for the 
common people, was abolished, with the elementary schools being 
set up as a school for all the people without discrimination. This may 
be enumerated as an instance of having taken a pattern on the 
American School System. As this educational tie with America be- 
came stronger in this way, experts on educational administration 
were invited from America and employed as consultants to the 
Ministry of Education. 1873, David Murray came to Japan as a 
chief adviser on the administration of education. Cooperating with 
Mr. Fujimaro Tanaka who was in charge of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in the modernization of the school system, he revised the 
school regulation of 1872 and worked out a draft for a new education 
law and had it enforced in 1879. Mr. Fujimaro Tanaka visited 
America several times to make a study of educational administration 
and school system and the knowledge he acquired from these tours 
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of inspection became a basis on which the new education was mapped 
out. Therefore, this ordinance had the following feature: While 
matters decided by the ministry of Education in the central govern- 
ment were pared down to minimum, local entities had to take the 
responsibility of establishing their own school system, with the edu- 
cational committees elected by the public controlling and administer- 
ing the schools. Thus democratic operation of schools was laid 
out. At that time, this system was said to conform to the principles 
of the American educational administration. It is recognized as an 
evidence that Japan’s educational administration was influenced by 
that of America. 

Among the peoples who brought in modern thoughts of education 
from the West during the early period of Meiji, was Yukichi Fuku- 
zawa. Fukuzawa had inspected the education in America prior to the 
Meiji Restoration, had a good understanding of the fundamental 
underlying modern educational thoughts, and he was very instru- 
mental in importing them to Japan. In order to enlighten the Japa- 
nese people in modern education, he brought forth a large number 
of books on education. 

In those books he asserts that in the future schools must teach 
practical knowledges which are necessary in the daily lives of the 
people and students must be taught the knowledge which will make 
possible the creation of a new era discarding the learnings of Japan- 
ese poetry, Chinese poetry or classics, etc., which belonged to the 
feudalistic society. Fukuzawa’s educational ideas are closely related 
with those of America and they formed the guiding principles of 
the educational reforms during the early years of Meiji. When the 
school system was proclaimed in 1872, the Ministry of Education 
announced the basic policy of the educational reformation. It states 
that for the purpose of developing modern industry, the state must 
establish schools and must have all its people study in them. It 
further emphasizes that in order to do so, the old idea of education 
must be drastically changed. Another person who brought America 
and Japan to a close relation in education, was Arinori Mori. Mori 
was a diplomat in America since 1870. He thought that in order to 
reform Japan after the restoration, it was necessary to perfect the 
education system and he asked for advices of several American 
statesmen and scholars on what should be done to the educational 
system in Japan in order to develop her politically and economically. 
He collected these letters into a book and published it in New York 
in 1873, under the title of “Education in Japan.” 

It was translated into Japanese and read by officials of educational 
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administration as a reference material in drawing up the educational 
policies. 

At that time, books on education were imported from abroad and 
translated into Japanese and read widely among educators. A great 
percentage of these books were from America. Furthermore, Japa- 
nese educational books that appeared in first half period of the Meiji 
era were greatly influenced by American educators. Those that were 
widely circulated are as follows: 

1. Page, D. P.; Theory and Practice of Teaching, 1873 

2. Hart, James S.; Jn the School Room, 1864 

3. Spencer H.; Education, Intellectual, Moral and Physical 

4. Johnot, James; Principles and Practice of Teaching, 1878 

Beside these, many books introducing the educational practice and 
system in America appeared. The study of education in Japan was 
given impetus and enhanced by the publication of these books. After 
thet, Shuji Izawa and Hideo Takamine, who went to America to 
learn about education, returned and greatly influenced the education- 
al thoughts and practice of this country. Shuji Izawa, published the 
first book on ‘‘Pedagogy” which is based on his notes from the lec- 
tures he received at the Teachers’ College in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. These new educational leaders not merely transplanted the 
American educational thoughts into this country but also contrib- 
uted to the modernization of practices of school education in Japan. 
Many teachers who received the instruction of Izawa and Takamine 
at the Teachers’ College in Tokyo became active leaders in teachers’ 
training institutes, elementary and middle schools all over the coun- 
try. Through the guidance of these teachers, the Western education 
had far-reaching effects upon the education in Japan. 

When our government set itself to the work of implementation 
of the modern educational ideas around 1870, the most important 
problems were how to constitute the contents of each subject and 
how to improve the method of teaching them. Therefore taking in 
consideration the method of school education in Europe and Amer- 
ica as a model, we had to map out curriculum, compile text-books 
and change the old method of instruction in class room into up-to- 
date one. In that case, the practice of American education had the 
greatest bearing on our reform. First of all, there are specified under 
the provisions of one of the articles of the “School Regulation” pro- 
mulgated in 1872 the courses in primary and and secondary school. 
These courses were selected upon the consideration of the subjects 
American elementary school and high school taught around 1870. 

Our elementary school and high schools could have modernized 
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curriculum with its differentiated subjects by the law of 1872, while 
only three R’s were taught before it came into effect. The regulation 
set an example of the modern curriculum before educators, but be- 
cause of the inability, on the part of school teachers, to understand 
the new curriculum, it just had to remain a paper plan. Therefore, 
the Ministry of Education invited M. Scott, who became later a 
famous principal of the Mackinley High School in Hawaii, to initiate 
the Japenese educators in the modern method of Education. He set 
to work at the Normal School which was the first one to be estab- 
lished in Tokyo and trzined Japanese teachers in the same method 
as that of elementary school in America. He organized the new 
course of study and using the text books imported from America 
he taught in English and at the same time introduced black board 
and other school instruments used in American schools. Thanks to 
the cssistance, Japanese educators came to understand the practice 
ef modern education. At the beginning, American text-books were 
used in original but as it was impossible for the elementary school 
children to understand English, the Ministry of Education and 
normal school teachers hurriedly translated them into Japanese. 

A great number of thus translated text-books were published 
around 1875. As they reached schools throughout the country, the 
influences the translated text-books had were very remarkable. For 
instance, “Primary Reader,’’ which was the most popular text-book 
was a Jcpanese translation of “Wilson Reader.” In addition to that, 
Wayland’s “Moral Science,” Parley’s “Universal History’ and 
Cornell's “Geography” were famous and many other American text- 
books for each course were translated into Japanese. As English was 
taught in high schools the above mentioned text-books were used 
in original. 

These books were imported in great number from America, but 
before long the translation of these books was undertaken and 
they were used in high school for the twenty years from 1872. As 
there were no such courses of study as music and physical training 
which need practical training in Japanese schools, we had to invite 
American teachers who were capable of giving practical instructions 
in these courses. In music, Mayson who was invited to the Women’s 
Normal School taught music to the pupils of the attached elementary 
school and kindergarten. Thus Japanese teachers came to realize 
the necessity of music in school education. Before that, as physical 
education was understood only through pictures and illustrations in 
original text-books, they could not hope to learn much of gym- 
nastics. Therefore we invited Lieland from America to have a 
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practical lesson in the training institute of gymnastics in Tokyo. 

Taking advantage of this opportunity, the course of music and 
physical education gradually became prevalent all over the country. 
Thus, by dint of the help rendered by the American educators, our 
first step was made in education. Regarding the teaching method, 
American education had a great influence upon Japan. The most 
remarkable thing which we learned from the American education was 
the method of class instruction. The Japanese method of education 
till the Meiji Restoration was based on the principle of individual 
lesson. 

Even though there were many pupils gathered in a single room, 
they did not teach them collectively using the same teaching mate- 
rials. They taught each pupil individually. The method of gathering 
50 or 60 pupils in one class room and giving them a collective lesson 
began to be used as a new method after the new school system came 
into existence in 1872. It was M.M. Scott who first tried this method. 
He organized a class out of the Japanese teachers, who were selected 
throughout the country, and by teaching the class made a demon- 
stration to other teachers about the new method. Furthermore, he 
showed the ‘object lesson’ by furnishing them objects as materials 
and evolving them by catechism. 

At that time, this method which was existing in America, gave 
impetus to the improvement of the Japanese old instruction which 
was limited only to the teaching penmanship and classics. It had been 
developed as a part of the Pestalozzi movement in America. Hideo 
Takamine stayed several years in America for the study of educa- 
tion from 1876. As he studied at the Oswego Normal School, which 
was a vital centre of the Movement, he was able to learn the new 
method from such Pestalozzians as Sheldon and Crueji. After re- 
turning to Japan, he lectured at the Tokyo Normal School on the 
principle of new method while playing a leading role in the practice 
of the method at the attached elementary school. Thereafter, the 
new educational method aiming at developing pupil’s latent ability 
became popular in schools throughout the country. As incidentally 
the Oswego Normal School recorded, we can take it as a Pestaloz- 
zian Movement washing as far as the shores of Japan. 

Education in Japan began to come into close relation with that in 
Germany from around 1887, looking upon Germany as its model for 
the educational reconstruction. Therefore, the ties with American 
education became thinner. Especially educational ideas became very 
theoretical due to the translation of German books of pedagogy. 
Among these ideas, the educational theory of the Herbartian Pro- 
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curriculum with its differentiated subjects by the law of 1872, while 
only three R’s were taught before it came into effect. The regulation 
set an example of the modern curriculum before educators, but be- 
cause of the inability, on the part of school teachers, to understand 
the new curriculum, it just had to remain a paper plan. Therefore, 
the Ministry of Education invited M. Scott, who became later a 
famous principal of the Mackinley High School in Hawaii, to initiate 
the Jap:nese educators in the modern method of Education. He set 
to work at the Normal School which was the first one to be estab- 
lished in Tokyo and trzined Japanese teachers in the same method 
as that of elementary school in America. He organized the new 
course of study and using the text books imported from America 
he taught in English and at the same time introduced black board 
and other school instruments used in American schools. Thanks to 
the cssistance, Japanese educators came to understand the practice 
ef modern education. At the beginning, American text-books were 
used in original but as it was impossible for the elementary school 
children to understand English, the Ministry of Education and 
normal school teachers hurriedly translated them into Japanese. 

A great number of thus translated text-books were published 
around 1875. As they reached schools throughout the country, the 
influences the translated text-books had were very remarkable. For 
instance, “Primary Reader,’ which was the most popular text-book 
was a Jcpanese translation of ‘Wilson Reader.” In addition to that, 
Wayland’s “Moral Science,’ Parley’s “Universal History” and 
Cornell's “Geography” were famous and many other American text- 
books for each course were translated into Japanese. As English was 
taught in high schools the above mentioned text-books were used 
in original. 

These books were imported in great number from America, but 
before long the translation of these books was undertaken and 
they were used in high school for the twenty years from 1872. As 
there were no such courses of study as music and physical training 
which need practical training in Japanese schools, we had to invite 
American teachers who were capable of giving practical instructions 
in these courses. In music, Mayson who was invited to the Women’s 
Normal School taught music to the pupils of the attached elementary 
school and kindergarten. Thus Japanese teachers came to realize 
the necessity of music in school education. Before that, as physical 
education was understood only through pictures and illustrations in 
original text-books, they could not hope to learn much of gym- 
nastics. Therefore we invited Lieland from America to have a 
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practical lesson in the training institute of gymnastics in Tokyo. 

Taking advantage of this opportunity, the course of music and 
physical education gradually became prevalent all over the country. 
Thus, by dint of the help rendered by the American educators, our 
first step was made in education. Regarding the teaching method, 
American education had a great influence upon Japan. The most 
remarkable thing which we learned from the American education was 
the method of class instruction. The Japanese method of education 
till the Meiji Restoration was based on the principle of individual 
lesson. 

Even though there were many pupils gathered in a single room, 
they did not teach them collectively using the same teaching mate- 
rials. They taught each pupil individually. The method of gathering 
50 or 60 pupils in one class room and giving them a collective lesson 
began to be used as a new method after the new school system came 
into existence in 1872. It was M.M. Scott who first tried this method. 
He organized a class out of the Japanese teachers, who were selected 
throughout the country, and by teaching the class made a demon- 
stration to other teachers about the new method. Furthermore, he 
showed the ‘object lesson’ by furnishing them objects as materials 
and evolving them by catechism. 

At that time, this method which was existing in America, gave 
impetus to the improvement of the Japanese old instruction which 
was limited only to the teaching penmanship and classics. It had been 
developed as a part of the Pestalozzi movement in America. Hideo 
Takamine stayed several years in America for the study of educa- 
tion from 1876. As he studied at the Oswego Normal School, which 
was a vital centre of the Movement, he was able to learn the new 
method from such Pestalozzians as Sheldon and Crueji. After re- 
turning to Japan, he lectured at the Tokyo Normal School on the 
principle of new method while playing a leading role in the practice 
of the method at the attached elementary school. Thereafter, the 
new educational method aiming at developing pupil’s latent ability 
became popular in schools throughout the country. As incidentally 
the Oswego Normal School recorded, we can take it as a Pestaloz- 
zian Movement washing as far as the shores of Japan. 

Education in Japan began to come into close relation with that in 
Germany from around 1887, looking upon Germany as its model for 
the educational reconstruction. Therefore, the ties with American 
education became thinner. Especially educational ideas became very 
theoretical due to the translation of German books of pedagogy. 
Among these ideas, the educational theory of the Herbartian Pro- 
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fessors and the practice of teaching method based upon it, that is, the 
so-called Herbartian movement had dominated all the schools in 
Japan for some time. However, before long, criticisms began to rise 
against this movement. It stood for the idea of self-teaching method 
. which was conveyed from America. 

In Japan, the Herbartian movement gave rise to the teaching meth- 
od that a teacher prepare knowledge beforehand and pour it into the 
pupil’s mind. For this reason, the pupil assumed the passive attitude 
and it became difficult to carry on his study of his own accord, and 
initiative and creativeness are lost. Since the turn of the century, 
education based upon the principle of self-teaching was taken from 
America. It aims at the development of pupil’s individual character 
paying due attention to his self-teaching. The principle and its prac- 
tice that result of education can only be achieved when self-activity 
of the pupil is allowed, became clear to the mind of Japanese teachers. 

Already at this time, educational works by Dewey and the ‘Ideal 
School’ by Search had been translated in this country. This idea 
of trying to activate initiative on the part of a pupil was the ground 
work for the new education movement that arose after the first 
world war. 

Japanese education after the first world war began to have a 
deep relation with the educational research in America and new 
educational movement. Until that time, many of the educational 
studies had had their basis on the German Pedagogical philosophy, 
but Japanese educators began to turn to the empirical study of 
education as seen in America and realized its meaning. Cries for 
‘Scientific study of education’ rose high among the educational circles 
of this country and gradually the scientific studies of education in 
Japan came out. One of these studies is psychology of education 
and especially I.Q. Test and educational measurement commanded 
the attention of Japanese educators. 

In Japan, the revised ones of the intelligence test used in America 
was used. Another scientific study was the survey of the actual 
status of Japanese education. School survey as a basis of educational 
planning was introduced in its outline by the survey reports of 
America of that time. The school reports of the city of Cleveland 
was translated and published. After that, school surveys were de- 
cided to be carried out to solve educational problems in Japan and 
even though in small scale, the first school survey report was issued 
in 1920. This tendency enhanced the positive study of education in 
our circle. As for the practical side of education, the so-called new 
education movement was imported from America and gave rise to 
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numerous experiments in education. The project method had been 
introduced quite early but it did not draw attention until Prof 
Kilpatrick came to Japan in 1926 and lectured on it. Also, at this 
time, there were several new schools, that tried the Dalton plan as 
the new education movement and this plan came to be known as the 
representative of that movement. The originator of this plan, Helen 
Parkhurst visited Japan frequently, gave lectures in various parts of 
Japan on this Dalton plan and new movement. Her influence on 
the Japanese educators was very remarkable. Also the Winnetka 
system and Washburn’s idea of new education was introduced. From 
that time until 1930, the several experiments made by the American 
educators were introduced to Japan and influenced Japanese teachers. 

Since 1930, a great change was to be seen in the world situation 
and in our country. 

In the political field authoritarianism came to power and 
the thought regimentation of the people had been carried out. 
Especially after the German-Japanese relation became intimate, 
Japan became to veer away from the American educational thoughts 
and practice. As incidents began to occur in the various parts of 
Asia, ultra-nationalists began to criticise the free, democratic thought 
of education learned from America and tried to sweep it out from 
school. 

Since the occupation in 1945, a special relation with the education 
in America was resumed and quite different conditions of educa- 
tion from that of the war time was created. Especially the educational 
reformation based on the report of the American Education Mission 
gave birth to the present new education system in Japan. During 
the last seven years, American education gave an unprecedented in- 
fluence on the education of Japan. However, the seed of democratic 
education have been sown and the grafts have been transplanted, its 
fruition must be expected in the future. 


Tokiomi Kaigo is Professor of Education, Tokyo University. 








EDUCATIONAL CHANGE IN JAPAN AFTER THE WAR 


Mitoji Nishimoto 


History tells us no nation can escape from more or less change in 
education after a war. This is especially true in the case of Japan 
after the complete defeat which meant acceptance of the Potsdam 
Declaration unconditionally. Most of the educational reforms in 
occupied Japan have been carried out by directives from the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, most of which were based on 
the Report of the United States Education Mission to Japan. No 
document in the world has ever had such a great influence over a 
nation’s education as this Mission Report which was submitted to 
the Commander on March 30, 1946. 

The major changes treated here fall under three headings: The 
6-3-3-4 Plan, Textbooks and Teaching Methods, and Other Prob- 
lems Affecting Education. 


THE 6-3-3-4 PLAN 


The adoption of The 6-3-3-4 Plan is one of the most fundamental 
changes in the school system after the War. The guarantee of equal- 
ity of educational opportunity, however, is hardly a new concept. 
Elementary education has been compulsory in Japan since 1872, 
when nation-wide education was instituted by the compulsory edu- 
cation laws passed in the same year. The period of required general 
education set at four years in 1886, was extended to six years in 
1907. (The present writer himself was one of the first pupils who 
finished the six-year compulsory education in 1911.) It was further 
extended to eight years in 1941. After the surrender, nine years of 
compulsory education were instituted with a six-year elementary and 
a three-year lower secondary school. 

As Chart I shows the old school system was a dual system, pro- 
viding one type of education for the masses and another for the 
privileged few. This old system has been changed into the 6-3-3-4 
plan, providing equal opportunities of education for all. This plan 
has been developed in the United States for the last fifty years and 
was recommended to the Japanese Government by the United States 
Education Mission through the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers. The plan was quite right ; but we committed a mistake start- 
ing it at the beginning of new academic year, April 1, 1947, without 
sufficient preparatory steps. Students, teachers, principals, parents 
and citizens were utterly ignorant of the significance of the new 
plan when it was begun. 
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LOWER SECONDARY SCHOOL (JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL) 


On April 1, 1947, every village, town, and city throughout the 
country was requested, without exception, to provide educational 
opportunities for the entire school population in grades from seven 
to nine. This was only one year and seven months after the surrender. 
Not only was the damage done by air-raids not yet repaired, but the 
national economy was going from bad to worse, one step before 
bankruptcy. The new law required that even under such terrible con- 
ditions cities should have many lower secondary schools, each large 
village should have at least one, while smaller villages might join 
neighboring villages in supporting a single lower secondary school. 

This meant that open-air lessons which were a common sight at 
bombed-out schools in earlier postwar years were revived in city 
elementary schools owing to the shortage of classrooms, as city peo- 
ple resettled in their former locations. 
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In 1947, when the 6-3 plan was first started, only the seventh grade 
was compulsory. Even though the eighth and ninth grades were 
optional, there were large enrollment in these classes. As shown by 
Table I, the total for the eighth grade was about two thirds of the 
children of that age level, and for the ninth grade it was one third. 
In enforcing the 6-3 plan the government allotted for the lower 
secondary school the buildings of the former Youth School (Seinen 
Gakko) and Higher Elementary School (Kété Sho-Gakké) through- 
out the country. Thus the lower secondary school system was started 
without providing any budget for construction of new school build- 
ings. The shortage of classrooms, however, was badly felt. Table I 
shows the number of pupils, classes, classrooms required, classrooms 
available and the shortage of classrooms in 1947. 


TABLE I 
Number of Pupils, Classes, Classrooms required, 
and Classrooms available and in short for 
the New Lower Secondary Schools in 1947 
Classrooms Classrooms 


Grade Pupils Classes Required Existing Shortage 
VII 1,599,808 35,129 41,450 
VIII 1,072,911 23,516 27,749 
IX 520,753 13,504 15,934 
Total 3,193,472 72,147 85,133 32,246 52,887 


Note: Class size is limited by policy to 50. But this number can 
be increased in special cases. There are many classes which hold 
above 60 pupils due to the shortage of classrooms. 

As there was a shortage of 52,887 classrooms in 1947 a national 
subsidy was allocated by means of a special budget, which allowed 
the construction of 13,640 more classrooms. Through tremendous 
efforts by the people of each school district 5,906 additional class- 
rooms were built by municipal budget and individual donations. But 
33,341 additional classrooms were still needed. 

In 1948, when the compulsory education was extended to the 
eighth grade, only 19,982 classrooms were established by national 
subsidy and there was still a shortage of 60,728. 

In 1949, 67,414 classrooms were needed throughout the country, 
as a plan had been made to extend compulsory education to the 
ninth grade, thus completing the junior high school system. This is 
shown by Table II. 
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TABLE II 
The Number of Pupils, Classes, and Classrooms required, 
Classrooms existing and needed to complete 
Junior High School System in 1949 
Classrooms Classrooms 


Grade Pupils Classes Required Existing Shortage 
Vil 1,718,387 40,541 47,838 

VIII 1,661,680 39,331 46,411 

IX 1,606,805 38,084 44,939 

Total 4,986,912 117,956 139,188 71,774 67,414 


In 1949, the national budget for construction of lower secondary 
school buildings was made entirely impossible through a budget re- 
duction suggested by Mr. Joseph Dodge, Economic Advisor to 
SCAP. This drastic reduction proposed for the national budget, 
however, met very strong opposition from the public, and the Diet 
was crowded with people from all parts of the country bringing peti- 
tions for an increase in the budget. 

Owing to the shortage of classrooms and the high level of school 
expenses, most of the lower secondary schools were obliged to adopt 
the double shift or worse still the triple shift. And there were not 
a few elementary schools which adopted and still use the same means 
in order to spare classrooms for the use of lower secondary schools. 
Moreover, some schools were housed in barns and temples, while in 
some other schools, lessons were given in the open-air or in de- 
stroyed buildings whose window panes had not been replaced after 
breakage by air-raids during the War. Many sad stories were con- 
nected with the process of the establishment of new buildings. For 
example, several village headmen with a strong sense of responsibility 
committed suicide for being unable to raise the necessary funds, and 
many village assemblies were dissolved for lack of funds. 

Since lower secondary school education is now compulsory 
throughout the country, buildings and sufficient equipment as well 
as well qualified teachers should be provided, otherwise the new 
school system can hardly be called well-balanced from the stand- 
point of a democratic school system. 

It is a matter of great regret that the national subsidy is too small 
to cover all the expenditure for construction of new school buildings 
and equipment due to difficult financial conditions. Parents are re- 
quested to pay a large part of the expense of school buildings and 
equipment by so-called voluntary contributions through the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 
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In days of old school system, about 20 per cent of the elementary 
school graduates entered into boys’ middle schools, girls’ high schools 
or vocational schools, while the remaining 80 per cent entered youth 
schools or higher elementary schools. Under this system, the transfer 
of pupils from one course to another or from one school to another, 
was very difficult and in many cases impossible. Now lower secondary 
schools are to provide general education for all, including vocational 
and educational guidance, and are to be flexible enough to meet in- 
dividual differences in the abilities of the pupils. But owing to the 
shortage of well trained teachers in lower secondary schools, the 
existing practice is far behind the standard. 


UPPER SECONDARY SCHOOL (SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL) 


The new upper secondary school was started following the Edu- 
cation Mission Report which proposed that “a ‘three-year-upper 
secondary school’ be established, free of tuition costs, in time to be 
co-educational, and providing varied opportunities for all who wish 
to continue their education.” 

The old middle school offered courses which were essentially de-~ 
signed as preparation for the higher schools. Only about 25 per cent 
of the middle school graduates entered into old-type university 
preparatory schools or three-year colleges. These schools offered 
only the academic type of curriculum, which was not suited to the 
pupil planning to enter directly into an occupation. To meet the 
needs of the pupils intending to go to work upon graduation, how- 
ever, five types of independent vocational schools on the se:ondary 
level were provided, i.e., agricultural, fisheries, commercial, indus- 
trial and trade schools. Separate schools for boys and girls were the 
rule in old-tvpe secondary education. Under this system education 
offered in girls’ high schools was generally lower than that offered 
in boys’ middle schools both as to length of course and curriculum 
content. 

In April, 1948, the majority of the old secondary school buildings 
of various types were turned into new upper secondary schools. In 
districts other than cities it was recommended that many of them 
be combined into co-educational and comprehensive senior high 
schools, with the result that the number of the upper secondary 
schools decreased while that of pupils increased as shown by 
Table ITI. 

Recognition, in the new constitution, of equal rights for both 
sexes put secondary schools for boys and girls on the same status, 
and co-education is practiced in many prefectures. To those Japanese 
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TABLE III 


The Number of Schools and Pupils of Old and 
New Secondary Schools Compared 


Old-type Secondary New Upper Secondary 


Schools (1948) Schools (1949) 
Schools 3,694 3,210 
Pupils 960,811 1,128,504 


who followed for many generations the Confucian doctrine, ““No boy 
and girl are allowed to sit side by side when they reach the age of 
six,” it was quite astonishing to have such a system as co-education 
introduced into the secondary school. There are some parents who 
do not send their girls to a co-educational institution. But the new 
system is quite popular from kindergarten up to college and univer- 
sity throughout the country, bringing many good results on the one 
hand and marked defects on the other. Japan has long been under 
the influence of Buddhism and Confucianism, both of which origin- 
ated in the Orient and regarded women in some way or other as less 
worthy and able than men. But due to Women Suffrage under the 
new constitution, together with co-education and the influence of 
Christianity after the war, Japanese women will obtain equal status 
with men in a generation or two. 

Before the war, about 80 per cent of the elementary school grad- 
uates had entered into the higher elemntary and youth schools. They 
were of the working classes, supporting the nation’s industry and 
economy. However the youth schools were less well equipped than 
the regular secondary schools and the youth school teacher qualifi- 
cations were lower than those of the regular secondary schools. In 
addition the curriculum was very limited. The youth schools were 
continuation schools having as pupils employed young men and 
women between the ages of 12 and 19. A significant feature of the 
reorganized secondary school system is the elimination of the youth 
school and the establishment of new part-time schools on the sec- 
ondary level as part of the regular educational system. 

With the limited funds and equipment available and the lack of 
experience and teaching skills on the part of teachers, the new part- 
time senior high school education is far from the standard. Young 
men and women out of school, from 16 to 25 years of age, are 
eagerly looking forward to the opportunity of education to meet their 
needs. Youth Classes started in Yamagata Prefecture in 1950. have 
been increased to as many as 9,678 throughout the country in 1951. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


Under the old school system, higher education was offered in four 
fundamentally different institutions: Normal schools, higher schools 
(university preparatory), colleges or technical institutes, and uni- 
versities. 

The number of higher institutions and the students enrolled therein 
at the beginning of the academic year of 1947-8 is shown as follows: 


TABLE IV 
The Number of Higher Institutions and the 
Students Enrolled (1947-8) 


Institution National Public Private Total 
(18) (13) (28) (49) 
Universities 41,722 1,979 51,016 94,717 
Higher Schools (33) (13) (49) (101) 
(University 
Preparatory ) 26,712 4,454 40,108 71,274 
Colleges (86) (69) (203) (353) 
48,020 23,031 141,116 212,167 
Normal Schools (140) 
67,608 0 0 67,608 
Total (277) (648) 


184,062 29,464 232,240 445,766 
Note: Figures in parenthesis indicate the number of institutions. 


In January, 1948, the University Chartering Committee was in- 
augurated for the purpose of reorganizing higher education under 
the new law. The new type of four-year university was started in 
April, 1948; and by 1950, 71 national universities, 33 municipal 
universities and 118 private universities were chartered. Many of 
the old colleges were promoted or amalgamated into new universities 
while in general all normal schools in each prefecture were amal- 
gamated into one new national university as a School of Education 
for the Prefecture. In some cases, however, they were promoted to 
an independent teachers college called Gakugei University. 

The standard qualification of the elementary school teacher had 
long been graduation from a five-year normal school, the entrance 
requirement of which was the completion of eight years of elemen- 
tary education. In 1943 the normal school was reorganized and 
promoted to the college level, so that teacher qualifications might be 
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improved. But the expected results were not brought about due to 
the effects of the war. 

In 1948 the normal school became a new college in accordance 
with the general reorganization of the college system. The new teach- 
er training college is planning to offer for those desiring to be junior 
high school or elementary school or kindergarten teachers, the four- 
year teacher training course. The entrance requirement of which 
is the completion of senior high school. 

Owing to the rapid growth of teacher training institutions, most of 
the Teacher Education Departments or Universities are not yet fully 
organized and lack the facilities, the faculties and the program es- 
sential to the highest grade of work. Strong departments of educa- 
tion, including graduate work, are badly needed at the national 
universities to promote the standard of the teaching profession. 

Thus the 6-3-3-4 Plan has been established in form. But many 
things remain to be done that will confirm the real substance of a 
democratic educational program. So far the new educational system 
has been faced with various criticisms: a marked decline in academic 
attainment of pupils and students of each level of the school, a 
deterioration of moral and spiritual values, lack of vocational train- 
ing of college and secondary school graduates. Not all of these criti- 
cisms are justified and the 6-3-3-4 Plan of course is not alone re- 
sponsible in any case. But to realize democracy in education under 
the new system will take a long time and much effort. 


TEXTBOOKS AND TEACHING METHODS 


In the old days, Japanese textbooks were under the strict control 
of the Ministry of Education, which prepared and compiled them 
for elementary school, and had those prepared elsewhere for second- 
ary schools submitted for approval. Under such a system textbooks 
were complete monopoly of the government. 

Soon after the occupation textbooks were strictly screened and 
new ones substituted for the ones objectionable to the occupation. 
Now the preparation and publication of textbooks are left to open 
competition, with the provision that all must be sent to the Ministry 
of Education for approval. 

In old days teaching methods in many schools used to be limited 
primarily to use of textbooks and syllabus prepared by the Ministry 
of Education. Japanese teachers had long been systematically indoc- 
trinated in teaching mechanically from the official textbook. How- 
ever when the progressive education movement began in the United 
States in the 1920’s, increasing™numbers of Japanese elementary 
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schools adopted it. The project method, Dalton plan and Winnetka 
system were experimented with among the progressive schools. When 
ultra-nationalistic education began to be imposed around 1935, most 
of these progressive methods ceased to be practiced. In quite a lim- 
ited number of very progressive schools such as Mrs. Hani’s School 
of Freedom and some other private schools, these progressive meth- 
ods somehow survived out of the pressure and persecution wrought 
by militarists. 

After the surrender, however, theories and practices of American 
progressive education were introduced as fast as running water. 
Dewey and Kilpatrick are very popular among the teachers of pres- 
ent day Japan. The schools adopting integrated teaching methods 
with emphasis on social studies are growing in number. Yet this is 
a new experience for most teachers here, and is still in the experi- 
mental process of trial and error. 

Until the surrender in August, 1945, the Empeor had long been 
worshipped as a Divine, being declared by the old Constitution to 
be ‘sacred and inviolable’. The fundamental aim of the old education 
was to train boys and girls as obedient subjects, by cultivating in 
them the concept of Empire and strengthening faith in the national 
structure in harmony with the Imperial Rescript on Education pro- 
claimed in 1890. A Course on Morals based on the Imperial Re- 
script was taught in classrooms two hours a week through the aca- 
demic year from the first grade up to the fourteenth grade. 

Soon after the surrender, however, teaching of the Course on Mor- 
als, State Shintoism, veneration of the Emperor, ultra-nationalism, 
exaltation of the state over the individual and racial superiority were 
ordered eliminated from the Japanese schools. Early in 1946, official 
sanction of State Shinto was removed by the Japanese government 
and the Emperor voluntarily denied his divinity. With the enforce- 
ment of the Fundamental Law of Education and the School Educa- 
tion Law both enacted in 1947, the contents of school education were 
radically changed and reorganized. For example, morals, national 
history, geography and current problems have been unified into 
‘Social Studies’, and furthermore, special activities have been added 
for the pupils above the fourth grade. Discussions on core-curriculum 
versus subject-curriculum has animatedly broken out among the 
progressive teachers and scholars for the last five years. Not a few 
progressive schools have put core-curriculum in their educational 
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OTHER PROBLEMS AFFECTING EDUCATION 


Due to lack of space many other important changes in the field of 
education cannot be dealt with in this article. Some of them are 
the creation of the board of education, activities of teachers’ union, 
PTA movement, school lunch program, social or adult education, 
vocational education and correspondence education. Two problems 
which the Japanese have found and which have much import for 
education must be touched upon, however. The first of these is 
the problem of those who were purged from teaching and other 
public services. 

Purging of teachers and others began in 1946. By the end of 
February, 1948, all teachers in Japan, more than half a million, had 
been screened, and 5,491 teachers had been purged. Beside these teach- 
ers, nearly 300,000 citizens had been purged from public offices. The 
purge was a punitive action. Its ostensible purpose was to eliminate 
active exponents of militarism and ultra-nationalism, but many felt 
that the underlying purpose was to remove cultural, political and 
economic talent from Japanese affairs and thus render impotent the 
Japanese economic and social structure. Many Japanese cannot but 
regret that the purge policy has created a deep-rooted anti-American 
feeling which might hinder future cooperation between the two na- 
tions. However, to our joy, it is reported that all persons who are 
still on the purge list will be depurged by the time the peace treaty 
comes into effect. 

The other problem which is so vital to Japanese education is re- 
armament, one of the most controversial issues Japan has to face, 
Soon after the occupation, literature glorifying civic heroism was 
emphasized instead of heroism in war. Many of the warriors’ statues 
in parks and on street corners were destroyed so that the virtues of 
peace might be perpetuated rather than the vices of war. 

The new Japanese constitution, inaugurated in May, 1946, re- 
nounced war in the following terms: 

“Aspiring sincerely to an international peace based on justice and 
order, the Japanese people forever renounce war as a sovereign right 
of the nation and the threat or use of force as means of settling in- 
ternational disputes. 

“In order to accomplish the aim of the preceding paragraph, land, 
sea and air forces, as well as other war potential, will never be main- 
tained. The right of belligerency of the state will not be recog- 
nized.” (Article 9, Japanese Constitution) 
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The renunciation of war is stated in one of the most progressive 
constitutions the world has ever known. But the Korean War in June. 
1950, produced a great change in Japanese public opinion. Many 
Japanese, however, believe in the renounciation of war from their 
philosophy of World Peace. Still others oppose the rearmament 
program on the basis that it might impose too heavy a burden upon 
the economy, and might cause us to be involved in a disastrous war. 
They insist that constitutional revision is necessary even to revamp 
the National Police Reserve into a defense corps since, as they say, 
it will then be an army. Many students protest any plan of conscrip- 
tion that might follow the present defense expansion plan because 
of their being the first victims of the plan on the one hand and be- 
cause of their idealistic belief in World Peace on the other. 

Japan is about the size of California, with a rapidly increasing 
population now approaching 85,000,000. This small and mountainous 
country is only about 17 per cent arable and is unable to be econom- 
ically independent without amicable co-operation with the outside 
world. This barren and overpopulated country is wedged in between 
two great world powers which may never come to a common ground. 
Japan has become a battleground of ideas. Radical groups, both Jap- 
anese and foreign, from outside and inside, will continue to fight 
for Japanese minds. Only when this struggle is completed will it 
be clear where lies victory and where defeat. Here education must 
play an important role in maintaining the peace of the nation as 
well as of the world. 


Mitoji Nishimoto is Professor of Education, Seikei University, Tokyo, 
Japan. 



































KINSHIP ORGANIZATION IN JAPAN 
Yuzuru Okada 


1 

The Japanese family system is now changing and the post-war 
reform of Civil Code in 1948 gives impetus to the change. However, 
many people in the countryside still hold to the old system, and in 
the city there are not a few who live with spiritual ties to and there- 
fore under the control of the old system they have abandoned. 

In Japan, the small family (nuclear family according to Mur- 
dock) consisting of husband, wife and their unmarried children, 
makes up 60% of the total. Furthermore, there is a more important 
difference in regard to the relation of family to kinship. While in 
Western societies the kinship organization has almost lost its signifi- 


cance, it is maintained even now in Japan. This patrilineal kinship; 


organization performs some functions in Japanese social life, and 
even controls the social life, transforming itself into another system 
which I shall describe later. The Japanese family is to be understood 
as an element of such a kinship organization. 

The Japanese kinship group is a group which is composed of a 
principal family and its branch families which are connected with 
one another by patrilineal kinship. In the simplest case, the principal 
family is the family which is succeeded to by the eldest son. Branch 
families are those which are established by the second and third sons. 
Such a patrilineal kinship group is called Maki, Make, Jirui, Ikke, 
or Kabu, according to various district terminology. We, sociologists 
call it by a general name, “Ddzoku.” 

Let me explain the characteristics of the patrilineal kinship group 
(Dézoku) by an example taken from a mountain village in Yama- 


m Vashi Prefecture, which is adjacent to Tokyo City. The kinship or- 


ganization of other districts has more or less the same characterstics. 
The mountain village, called Yuzurihara, is divided into 8 sections, 
one of which, Ogaito, has been inhabited by 51 families since long 
before the Meiji Restoration in 1868. The 51 families are divided 
into 11 kinship groups (Dézoku), which are respectively the descend- 
ants of a common patrilineal ancestor. Usually, the family, the head 
of which is succeeded by the eldest son of an ancestor, becomes a 
principal family. The family which is established by the second or 
third son becomes a branch family, from which a so-called grand- 
child branch family separates. There are sometimes cases in which 
servants of a principal family are given a home and land and are 
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admitted to its kinship group. They are all united around the principal 
family, which is regarded as a protector of branch families, which 
should, in turn, serve their principal family. The members of branch 
families should go to their principal family to offer greeting on New 
Year’s Day and on Bon Festival Day. They should assist the prin- 
cipal family when it holds wedding or funeral ceremonies. The prin- 
cipal family is expected to help its branch families out of their eco- 
nomic difficulties, to lend them lands for a cheaper rent than usual. 
Families of each Dézoku group in this village locate near each other, 
so that a kinship group is at the same time a neighborhood group, 
and the unity is hereby reinforced. Thus Ogaito village-section is 


‘built on Dézoku groups, not directly on individual families. A 


Dézoku group usually has its own guardian god (Ujigami), though 
Ogaito-section jointly worships a common guardian god. 

Dézoku groups exist not only in villages, but also in cities, espe- 
cially in old cities like Kyéto, Osaka and others. For example, in 
Kyéto druggists and dry-goods dealers have developed their business 
through kinship relationsf A principal family as the head office, and 
branch families as branch offices mutually help each other in busi- 
ness. A group consisting of the principal family (head office) and 
branch families (branch offices) is called Noren-uchi, meaning “in- 
side the shop-curtain.” The establishing of a branch family, that is, 
branch office, is called Noren-wake which means “dividing the cur- 
tain.” Children of branch families are sent to the principal family to 
be trained as merchants or craftsmen. Such training is called Kogai 
which means “bringing-up from childhood.” / After having been 
trained he returns home to do his own home’s (branch office’s) busi- 
ness. Sometimes he remains in the principal family to be a clerk 
of the head office. Most of the Japanese “Zaibatsu” (Mitsui, Sumi- 
tomo, K6noike) have developed on the basis of their own 
Dézoku relationships. 

The Japanese individual family has not been regarded as an inde- 
pendent family but as an element of its Dézoku group. The family 
tradition or spirit which has been respected and retained by mem- 
bers of a family is not only the tradition of the individual family, 
but also the tradition of the Dézoku group to which the family 
belongs. 

2 

It is important to recognize that the Dézoku group is not only a 
basis upon which relationship between families is maintained, but is 
a basis of hierarchies in Japan. There are many hierarchies in mod- 
ern Japanese society: hierarchies in business, hierarchies among 
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laborers, bureaucratic hierarchies and so on. A hierarchy is not so 
much regarded as a system of professional rank or order, but is 
viewed in a different way, as a relationship of Oyabun-Kobun or 
Ovyakata-Kokata (fictitious, parent-children). Japanese people often 
consider senior officials, Oyabun (fictitious parent), and subordi- 
nates, Kobun (fictitious children). A senior official regarded as 
Ovyabun is expected to protect his subordinates, regarded as Kobun, 
throughout their lives. The subordinates should serve the Oyabun 
and be alert to his every need. Of course this is an extreme case, but 


generally Japanese believe that any hierarchy is able most effectively | 


to perform its functions when it becomes an Oyabun-Kobun rela- 
tionship. 

The Oyabun-Kobun relationship seems to have developed on the 
basis of the Dézoku relationship. The facts of Yuzurihara village 


help us understand that process. There the principal family of a 


Dézoku group is called Oyabun and the branch families are called 
Kobun, Thus a Dézoku group is at the same time an Oyabun-Kobun 
group. The Oyabun-Kobun relationship has a tendency to extend 
beyond a Dézoku, and there are two types of Oyabun-Kobun rela- 
tionships outside the Dézoku group. That is to say, there is the Oya- 
bun-Kobun relationship among Dézoku groups, and that between a 
powerful family and a stranger. The stranger family immigrates 
from another district and asks a powerful family to be his protector 
(Oyabun) who will introduce him to other villagers. I said there are 
eleven Dézoku groups in Ogaito-section of Yuzurihara. The prin- 
cipal families of ten Dégoku groups are Kobun of one family named 
Takahashi, which is the principal family of Takahashi Dézoku 
group. This Ogaito-section shows a hierarchy of Ddzoku groups 
headed by the Takahashi family. In this section too, there 2re nine 
new-comers, of which four families are dependent on Takahashi 
family, one on a family of Kido Dézoku group, one on a family of 
Okubo Dézoku group, and three others are merely temporary resi- 
dents. 

Oyabun and Kobun should help each other just like principal fam- 
ily and branch family help one another. Oyabun should protect Ko- 
bun socially and economically. For example, Oyabun may lend lands 
to Kobun for cheaper rent than usual, lend them money without in- 
terest, make gifts at the time of marriage and funeral or on New 
Year's Day, on Bon Festival Day, and on the vernal and autumnal 
equinox. He is expected to be their guarantor. Kobun should serve 
him in return for his protection. When the Oyabun is busy in rice- 
planting and harvesting, at wedding and funeral ceremonies, or when 
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he is troubled by accidents or family sickness, Kobun should help 
him by all means. They should call on him on New Year’s Day, at 
_the end of the year, and at the equinoxes in order to pay respects. 
What clearly expresses the mutual aid relationship between Ovyabun 
and Kobun, is the fact that Oyabun is always the go-between of 
Kobun’s marriage. Since Oyabun is fixed for each family, so every 
one has a definite go-between at one’s marriage. When a marriage is 
contracted, the go-betweens of both families arrange the wedding 
ceremony, and give presents to their respective Kobun, After the 
wedding, the newly-weds pay a formal visit to the Oyabun of the 
bridegroom and afterward serve him as if he and his wife were their 
real father and mother. They usually treat the Oyabun of the bride 
also as a real parent for several years thereafter. Thus every one 
must consider anew at the time of his marriage the existence of the 
Ovyabun-Kobun relationship. 

The Oyabun-Kobun relationship is, in this village, an extension of 
the Dézoku relationship and is a system of hierarchy. The hierarchy 
of villagers of Ogaito-section is expressed by the following social 
events. (1) They have a Buddhist temple in common, and store there 
their ancestors’ memorial tablets which are arranged in a row accord- 
ing to their family’s place in the hierarchy. The memorial tablets of 
Takahashi principal family are placed in the center, on both sides 
are placed those of the four highest ranking Takahashi branch fami- 
lies. Next follow the tablets of Kido, Ishii and other families and 
their branch families. This order represents the hierarchy of vil- 
lagers. (2) The same order is expressed by the seating places occu- 
pied in the temple at the Bon Festival. (3) The rank of civil officials 
of the temple corresponds to the hierarchy of villagers. The head of 
the principal family of Takahashi group is chairman. The four high- 
est Takahashi branch families and principal families of other kin- 
ship groups follow him. (4) The Takahashi principal family also 
takes care of the guardian shrine of Ogaito-section. All in all the 
social life of this section is based on the hierarchy which is, itself, 
based on the Oyabun-Kobun relationship. 

The patrilineal kinship group (Ddzoku group) and its extended 
" relationship, that is, Oyabun-Kobun relationship, can be seen to a 
greater or lesser degree throughout Japan. In some districts Dézoku 
groups exist without Oyabun-Kobun relationship; in some districts 
there are conspicuous Oyabun-Kobun relationships without Dézoku 
groups. In other districts the community is composed mainly of 
neighborhood groups, there the Dézoku or the Oyabun-Kobun rela- 
‘tionship is difficult to find. However, the principal of patrilineal kin- 
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ship exists always as an undercurrent.of Japanese social life, al- 
though it is becoming weak especially in cities. Thus, if there is a 
key to the understanding of social organization and social life of 
the Japanese nation even to-day, it is the Dézoku and Oyabun-K obun 
relationship. 

The Dézoku group has long been a basic social group of the Jap- 
anese people, and had existed long before the feudal system was es- 
tablished more than 700 years ago. It was not replaced by feudalism, 
but rather seems to have provided a basis for the latter. One of the 
characteristics of Japanese feudalism is that the relationship between 
lord and vassal was not based on their individual contract, but on 
the contract between them as heads of their Dézoku groups. The 
head of a Ddézoku group, ordinarily head of the principal family of 
a Ddzoku group, established a connection with the head of a more 
powerful Ddézoku group as a vassal. The latter in the same way con- 
nects himself with a more powerful Dézoku group. Thus a hierar- 
chy of whole Dézokus has been established. From the Shdgun at 
the top, through Daimyds (lords), vassals, and undervassals, to vil- 
lagers at the bottom, all are connected with each other by relationship 
between Dézoku groups. It should be remembered that this is a 
schematic picture and that there are many variations. 

After the Meiji Restoration, Western culture has been adopted in 
every sphere of social life, but the principle by which social life is 
organized, and hierarchy is established, has not changed nearly so 
much. There arose many contradictions. We have developed very 
much our industrial techniques and rational institutions, but we 
stick too much to the old irrational human relationships. Some far- 
sighted statesmen, scientists and educators made every effort to ra- 
tionalize our social life spiritually as well as materially. But they 
failed in many respects. One of the reasons for their failure was 
that there was no adequate organization of social security. If there 
is no organization of social security to help people out of their diffi- 
culties, they are compelled to depend on the Dézoku or Oyabun-Ko- 
bun relationship, the older system of mutual assistance and security. 
Thus, a means of rationalizing of Dézoku and Oyabubn-Kobun rela- 
tionship can be found in the establishing of systematic and effective 
organization of social security. 


Yuzuru Okada is Professor of Sociology and Anthropology at Tokyo 
Kyoiku University. 








THE PROBLEMS OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN 
POST-WAR JAPAN 


Yoshihiro Shimizu 


The growth process is always pregnant with a crisis in certain 
aspects, and it is especially conspicuous in a changing society. Es- 
pecially, in the case of Japan where circumstances are more com- 
plicated by the unprecedented experiences of horror and catastrophe 
which the war offered the juveniles extremely stern and critical as- 
pects. In this connection, juvenile delinquency after the war is one of 
social problems of the greatest importance which modern Japanese 
society has envisaged with considerable embarrassment, and its causes 
may be said briefly to have originated in a twofold crisis referred 
to above. 


VARIOUS PROPENSITIES 


Post-war juvenile delinquency is distinguished by number and 
quality when compared to that of before and after the war. Accord- 
ing to all-Japan police statistics the arrested juvenile offenders under 
twenty years of age show an unusual increase in numbers as follows: 


Year: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Cases: 46,550 46,046 48,933 48,367 53,048 52,709 66,588 61,336 75,314 
Year: 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

Cases: 54,787 111,790 104,829 124,839 131,790 158,926 


Viewed on the basis of the year 1936, it shows an increase of 
240% in 1946, 220% in 1947, 260% in 1948, 280% in 1949, 340% 
in 1950, respectively ; as regards the ratio between above mentioned 
juvenile offenders and adult offenders, it has increased to 26% in 
1950 against 10% in 1936. 

Along with the great increase in numbers certain diversities in 
quality are seen as under: 
1—Propensity toward lower age. 

According to all-Japan police statistics it shows as follows: 
(Index : 100 in 1945) 


Year: 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Age under 
14 years 100 171 169 152 253 408 
14-18 years 100 188 181 208 240 288 


18-20 years 100 232 208 274 238 245 
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2—Propensity to brutalization. — Aggressive type crimes. 

According to the classification of crimes, the item of theft shows 
a figure as high as adult offenders, and the classes of crimes exceed- 
ing a ratio of 340% to the basis of 100% in 1936 may be enumerated 
as follows: 


Burglary 910% Rape 859% Violence and Assault 770% 
Theft 770% 


When the increase of murder to 280% is taken into account, the 
brutalising propensity of juveniles is apparently getting intense. 
3—Propensity to recidivism. 

According to the investigations of Tokyo Detention the ratio of 
recidivists under twenty years old shows 11.84% in the second half 
vear 1949, and 19.90% in the first half year 1950, with an increase 
of approximately 10%. 
4—Propensity to group- -forming. 

This propensity is, of course, seen in cases of adult, but it is re- 
markable in cases of juveniles. The cause is probably to be attributed 
to the social impotency of the latter. According to the investigations 
of Tokyo Detension, a number of cases involving accomplices con- 
stituted 72% of the whole of juvenile crimes during the months 
from January 1949 to June 1950. Also according to the investiga- 
tions of Tokyo Superintendent Police Office, the cases of juvenile 
crimes against sex are said to have been attributed to friendly rela- 
tions as well as groups. 
5—Crimes by children of good families 

Generally, juveniles brought up in healthy and generous families 
appear to be immune from being a delinquent or a criminal. Where- 
as in the past and the present time a many of those came out of 
broken and poor homes, in recent times, the juvenile trend seems to 
be changing considerably. According to the investigations of Tokyo 
Detention (January-June 1950) among 190 cases shows 20% those 
who have no parents as sponsor, 46.30% with one parent only, and 
33.70% with both parents; nevertheless, the ratio of those who have 
both parents is believed to exceed 40-50% in fact. Again, according 
to the investigations on 140 cases, it sian 20% from paupers with 
no fixed income and under public charity, 57.70% from make-shift 
living families with scant income which is the average level of the 
Japanese living, and 18.30% from well-to-do families with decent 
income. Whatever the case may be, it is inferred convincingly from 
recent features of the above propensity that Japanese families in the 
present time are not safeguarded against juvenile delinquency. 
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Peal 
6—Other trends. 

At the present, schools, too, are not immune from crimes and de- 
linquencies ; on the contrary, schoolable children are being exposed 
to potential toughness of delinquency, and the same phenomenon is 
seen in rural society. The increase in female criminals and still more 
the increase in sexual crimes may be one of the new features arising 
in the changing circumstances. 

CAUSES. 

Juvenile as well as adult delinquency, has been increasing and dif- 
fused throughout the country. In individual cases, each one con- 
cerned has been deeply impressed with personal motive; regarding 
delinquency and yet it is not the individual plight solely but a social 
predicament. Firstly, as to the conception of delinquency, it is rela- 
tive and yet obviously social. For instance, what delinquency may it 
be, an individual concerned is induced to commit a crime in a sane 
and intentional state of mind, so he is—viewed from individual 
standpoint—in normal state of mind. In such instance no latitude is 
allowed for delinquent, because delinquency is supposed to be com- 
mitted only when individual’s normal action display deflection from 
the expectancy of society or value system. Secondly, in spite of mo- 
tive being individual, delinquency is closely coupled with patho- 
logical structure of society. From standpoint of clinic and inter- 
view as, for instance, “J] n’y a pas de delits, il n’y a que des delin- 
quants”’ has been asserted, delinquency is not the fact commitable 
only by individual motive, nor the problem solvable only by indivi- 
dual. Several pathologically social influences have been already fab- 
ricated to impel juveniles to delinquency. The characteristics of so- 
cial weights above referred to are cited rather in common sense as 
under :— 
1—Post-war economic tmpoverishment in general. 

The material depletion extending over the full range of economic 
life the nation suffered from the war is crucial. Impoverishment has 
not as yet recuperated up to the present day. Excessively undue eco- 
nomic control during the war is no more, but there has been an age 
of economic anarchy for several years after the war. During these 
years the so-called culture of commercialism, gaudy and mercenary— 
every accommodation for amusements, many popular resorts etc,— 
has been a detriment to the rehabilitation of juveniles. While homes 
and schools are still enshrouded with impoverishment; black market 
prevails openly among many families of war victims and sufferers; 
in roofless buildings the alternate day schooling is the fate of juve- 
niles. It can be apprehended without loss of time that distance be- 
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tween temptations of commercialism and impoverishment of schools 
and homes impelled such juveniles to delinquency in defiance of the 
authority of law and morality. The overwhelming figure of crimes 
against property on account of impoverishment is more of a token. 
2—Psychological reaction of liberation. 

The catastrophe of war indicated a liberation from all restraint 
and miseries. First of all, the liberation began with vehement hatred 
against war, militarists, and privileged class, and assailed the des- 
potic value system of the old regime which reached its culmination 
during the war. The democratic principle, a new value system 
adopted by suggestion of the allied powers, was the dynamic for as- 
sailing the citadel of the old value system, and this principle was 
much appreciated by young generation. That is to say, it was per- 
ceived as LAISSEZ-FAIRE principle which would liberate juve- 
niles from all restraint and entitle them to behave on equal terms with 
adults. This principle approximated that of the new education which 
is based fundamentally on children’s interest, creative will, regard 
for freedom and which will provide them with much wider field of 
free-agency than did the traditional education which hitherto pre- 
vailed. Nevertheless, many inexperienced teachers left children un- 
provided with appropriate guidance within this field. In one respect, 
this principle shook hands with the prevalence of amusements, ac- 
commodations, popular resorts, etc., which have mushroomed no 
sooner than the war ended, and in which juvenile desires suppressed 
to the utmost during the war gave vent. Nevertheless, those who 
would invest money in homes or working places were, as will be said 
later, impelled to commit crimes against property and sex so that 
their ardent desires were satiated. 
3—The distortion of social structure. 

After the war, the social position of juveniles showed marvellous 
improvement as a result of democratic value system. Above all, the 
new law and education possibly afforded the juveniles a brilliant 
prospect and hope, but this new value system brought by the in- 
tuitional innovation cannot be said, frankly speaking, to have per- 
meated through every extremity of nation’s life; in other words, the 
new value system has not as yet become a universal culture so as to 
influence the various groups that in reality still represent the old 
culture—the despotic and even feudalistic value system—with which 
the old Japan was burdened through all age and which culminated dur- 
ing the war; or rather better to say that indifference to the new value 
system is seen on the one hand, and even reaction set in on the other. 
This socio-cultural dilemma would insinuate, so to speak, a bad force 
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for juveniles who try to make good against the despair and contempt 
of present reality. At the present time, schools have provided the 
democratic situation for juveniles, but a majority of homes and 
working places have not been accommodated to the democratic ways 
and means. The social situation of juveniles which the new value 
system promised highly has been taken as a right rather than guaran- 
tee in society so as to entitle them, as result of liberation, to behave 
on equal terms with adults. The juvenile aspirations have not been 
satisfied thereby: they try to find refuge in other activities where, 
freed from family suppression and restraint of working places, they 
try to meet their needs. Needless to say, the places of popular re- 
sorts—the domain of commercialism—are nothing else than one of 
such activities. In this situation the liberated juveniles are able, as 
an anonymous individual with an air said “I am no chicken any 
more,” to behave freely in all respects on equal terms with adults. 
One other group than above referred to is the heroistic group or the 
so-called gang which can be organised in neighbourhoods where they 
can enjoy themselves without any restraint; but juvenile penalty for 
such as for liberalism or heroism can only be paid for by delinquency 
which will but impel the juveniles to commit property crimes, “tak- 
ing out” theft and costless sexual crimes. 

CONCLUSION. 

In sociological analysis of delinquency a distinction should be made 
between the influences rendered by the war directly and influences 
caused logically by the process of modernization of Japanese society, 
i.e. the evolution of social structure and the crisis condition of the 
society. On this point, the influences of war can by no means be over- 
valued. The shock of war was eruptive for delinquency, but it would 
sooner or later be overshadowed by delinquent phenomenen which 
is fatalistic for modern society and is germinating from progressive 
process in modernisation. Delinquency, in a concrete sense, arises from 
diffusive causes, but in essence it is but pathological symptom of dis- 
torted social structure of Japanese society. Therefore, it should be 
said that success of various remedies for individual delinquency will 
be subject to certain limitations. What is most important is to set 
up rational human relations of each group—which is the real field 
of juvenile life as well as between these groups. That is to say, suc- 
cess in this respect rests on the realisation of educational sociolo- 
gistic proposition, i.e. the educationalisation of society and the social- 
isation of education coupled together one to another. 


Yoshihiro Shimizu is Assistant Professor of Sociology, Tokyo Gakuger 
University. Hiroaki Iwai is Instructor of Sociology, Tokyo Kyoiku University. 
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EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY IN JAPAN 


Tatsumi Makino 


1 


Educational Sociology in Japan has grown rapidly since the war. 
In its development the American influence is quite obvious. Such 
growth is of course due to the fact that the viewpoint of education 
has changed and the new method in education has been desired; at 
the same time it is partly due to the change of institutions which 
involves the reorganization of teacher’s college where the course of 
educational sociology has been opened up and it has been required 
for becoming teachers and school masters. Those internal and ex- 
ternal changes have been worked out under the influence of American 
theories. 

Although there are remarkable American influences in our present 
educational sociology, it does not necessarily mean that the Japanese 
educational sociology is just same as the American. The difference 
is not only that the scientific level of Educational Sociology in Japan 
is lower than that of the science in the United States, as this sort of 
lag usually happens to the undeveloped sciences in Japan. Neither 
does it mean that the Japanese science of education and sociology 
still remain the old pattern and did not yet accomplish a complete 
transition to the American way. The difference mainly comes from 
the particular situation in Japan to which we now try to adapt the 
American educational system, namely the Japanese present society 
with a background of formal education. 

There may be two ways in the amalgamation between the Amer- 
ican educational system and the Japanese society. The first way may 
be to adapt the society to the education. It deals with problems and 
difficulties for reorganizing the society by means of the education. 
Those who take this way are generally progressive educators. The 
second one is to adapt the education to our society and is taken by 
conservative people and those who are not educators. Those two 
ways are only generally classified for our convenience. Even among 
those who consider the first way as the best, there are some who want 
to partially adapt the education. In the same way, among those 
who take the second method, some people disagree with the entire 
reorganization of education, and others rather think they must in- 
vent some original educational methods, because they imagine that 
it would be ineffective to imitate only the formal system of educa- 
tion in the United States, on account of our relatively disadvantage- 
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ous economic conditions. Both ways of solving problems deal com- 
monly with aspects of our present state of society which is consid- 
ered to be the most important problem. In consequence it may not be 
simply judged that lots of research being made in our educational 
sociology would be only due to the influence of the American aca- 
demic tendencies. Some people think that sociological survey in edu- 
cation would be insufficient and that problems of ideal, of theoretical 
principle, and of insight would be most important. It will be con- 
venient for us to look over the history of the Japanese educational 
sociology briefly before going into its present trends. 


2 


In Confucianism which diffused over to Japan in ancient time a 
concept that education would be one of important elements of politics, 
obviously existed. The goal of politics was to raise higher the ethical 
standard of the nation, so that education was regarded to be an im- 
portant method for that purpose. In this way, the relation between 
education and society has not been ignored before, but their ways of 
approach were so crude or rudimental, so much biased with the po- 
litical goal, that they could not study the situations intensively, 
neither could they realize their ideal because of the rough planning. 
Education was, generally speaking, simply a matter of the individual. 
As a matter of fact, education carried out a remarkable function, in 
accepting the Western civilization and the industry since the Meiji 
Restoration 1868. The fact that Japan had almost recovered as an 
industrial country out of the ruin of cities brought about by the 
bombing of American Air Forces due to the aid of the gAptind States 
after the War, but mainly, we might say, due to the Work of people 
who had enough ablity to reconstruct the industry. The people were 
educated so as to accomplish such a job. In political and social as- 
pects, people believed in the Nationalism under the German in- 
fluence. The tremendous growth of the Nationalism was largely 
caused by the education. Thus, the education has had a close rela- 
tion with various aspects of society, but it was practised only within 
the range of common sense. Consequently a systematic science such 
as Educational Sociology did not take place. 

The educational view of Spencer which came in this country in the 
later half of the 19th century dealt with the perfection of an in- 
dividual in spite of the sociologist’s view. At the beginning of this 
era, ““Sozialpadagogik” of Natorr and of Bergemann was brought 
in with the German influence. Among leading educational scientists 
at that time as Kumaji Yoshida (“Lectures on Social Pedagogy”) and 
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as Tomeru Tanimoto (“Present Trends of Pedagogy”) social view- 
points can be seen. However, the view that education would be the 
matter of an individual was quite dominant in that period. As in 
other countries, sociologists in the teacher’s college and faculty mem- 
bers in the department of education in universities in Japan worked 
out sociological approaches on education ; leading sociologists at that 
time, Tongo Takebe (“Study of Educational Policy,” 1913) and 
Ryukichi Endo (“Sociology and Pedagogy,” 1914, Science of Edu- 
cational Policy,” 1920) studied this field. Nevertheless this did not 
develop enough as to be a science. 

American Educational Sociology was introduced after the first 
World War. Certainly Dewey’s “School and Society” was already 
translated by Yoichi Ueno before that time, most all translations 
were published after the first World War. King’s Social Aspects of 
Education was translated by Sukeshige Tasei in 1915, Dewey’s Edu- 
cation and Democracy by Riichiro Hoashi in 1918, Smith’s An In- 
troduction to Educational Sociology by Ichiro Inoue in 1920 and by 
Keizo Kumaoka in 1935, Peter’s Foundations of Educational Socio- 
logy was translated by Tetsu Ichikawa in 1929. Furthermore, “Edu- 
cation et Sociologie” of Durkheim was translated by Noritada Sato- 
buin 1923 and by Hisatoshi Tanabe in 1933. “Education et heredite, 
etude sociologique” of Guyau was translated by Tocho Nishinomiya 
in 1923, and Krieck’s Grundriss der Erziehungswissenshaft by Taka- 
suke Shirane in 1938. In this period a pedagogist, Sukeshige Tasei 
published books most; he wrote five books and translated some. He 
wrote “Socialization of School Education” (1920), “Trends of 
Thought in Educational Sociology” (1928), “Lectures on Edu- 
cational Sociology” (1932). It may be said that his works would not 
be original, but rather introductions of the American Educational 
Sociology, and that they were not factual studies, but surveys of the 
principle that education must be studied in a social viewpoint. Up 
to the second World War from this time “School Pedagogy”, 1929, 
of Kanken Nose and “Sociological Study of School Classes”, 1932 
of Tomsiaburo Watanabe were published in the field of education, 
and “Educational Sociology”, 1927 of Tetsuo Watanuki and of Kaz- 
uta Kurauchi, “Educational Sociology,” 1930, by Ryukai Iwai, and 
“Cultural Sociology”, 1943 by Kazuta Kurauchi were written in the 
field of sociology. All were not positive studies but rather empha- 
sized the theoretical principles by and large. Field researches were 
also done by Tooru Mitsui in the Kawasaki city and by Tomiomi 
Kaigo in the village of Shirai in Chiba Prefecture, but were not 
many. That is, positive or original educational sociological surveys 
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were only a few, and were not on a current until the end of the sec- 
ond World War. 


3 


As we mentioned before, the situation has changed after the War. 
The course of Educational Sociology was provided in lectures under 
the guidance of General Headquarters of Allied Forces, and in uni- 
versities which may educate teachers. In order to become a school 
master or chief of the education, the course of Educational Sociology 
was positively required. In addition to this formal change, the 
methods of studying education have changed a great deal. Now they 
consider education related to society and consider it to be a strong 
force to reform society. “Education Today” of Ikutaro Shimizu and 
“Culture and Education” of Kazuta Kurauchi were written just be- 
fore the appearance of a number of following studies of Educational 
Sociology. In 1949, “Social Foundations of Education” by Tokiome 
Kaigo, “Educational Sociology” by Ichigi Nishioka and Keifo Shim- 
oji, “Educational Sociology” edited by the National Institute of 
Study of Education, and “Principles of Educational Sociology” by 
Takeo Ando were published one after another. In 1950, “Introduc- 
tion of Educational Sociology” and “School Sociology” by Takeshi 
Oura, “Theories of Educational Sociology” by Funitaro Koyama, 
“Concepts of Educational Sociology” by Katsuo Kaigo, ‘Educational 
Sociology by Noboru Toyosawa, and ‘Educational Sociology” edited 
by the Lectures of Tokyo Educational University appeared. In 1951, 
“Educational Sociology” by Ansho Fukuyama, “Educational Socio- 
logy” by Hiroshi Sugo and “Educational Sociology” edited by Asso- 
ciation of Study for educating teachers were published continually. 
There has never been such a magnificent study of the science in Japan 
before. Furthermore, Cook’s Community Backgrounds of Education, 
1950 was translated by Yojin Gorai, Olsen’s School and Community, 
1950 by Seiichi Katayama, Seiya Munakata and Makoto Watanabe, 
and Brown’s Educational Sociology, 1951, was translated by Misoji 
Kishimoto. In addition to these, “Education and Society” of Seiichi 
Mijahara, “Local Community and Education”, “Educational plans 
of local Community” by Takashi Ota, “School in Local Community” 
by Shihei Ishiyama, and “On Education” by Ikutaro Shimizu were 
also works related to the Educational Sociology. 

In addition to those books, we must mention journals, such as “So- 
ciety and School” which is edited by the Association of Educational 
Sociology in the Educational University; although this journal may 
be rather popular, it has had a significant role in leading the field of 
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practical education, introducing the educational sociological stand- 
point. Furthermore, “Science of Education” and “Review of Socio- 
logy” had special publications for Educational Sociology. We have a 
scientific society for Educational Sociology, namely Society of Edu- 
cational Sociology, and also we have meetings of Educational Socio- 
logy in the Society of Japanese Science of Education and in the 
Society of Japanese Sociology. 

The Society of Educational Sociology started at the end of 1948, 
beginning from the group gathered in the lecture party which was 
held in the Ministry of Education for studying Educational Socio- 
logy, and it has grown to be a large national academic society. Three 
hundred and fifty people are counted in the members of the Society, 
and contain all important educational sociologists. We had meetings 
for reporting studies, held by the Society of Japanese Education 
1948, and published “Studies of Educational Sociology”. In the fall 
of 1950, we had the first meeting of the Society of Educational 
Sociology in Tokyo, and had a meeting for reports concerning “Re- 
searches relating to the education” in the spring of 1951 in Tokyo. 
In the fall of the same year, we had the second meeting in Kyoto 
and in Osaka. The result of the first meeting is in Review of Edu- 
cational Sociology, “Study of Educational Sociology”, No. 1, and the 
result of the meeting in the spring of 1951 is in ““Researches on Edu- 
cation”, vol. 2, No. 10, 1951, published in the Ministry of Education. 
The result of the second meeting will be published in “Study of 
Educational Sociology”, No. 2. 

We have regretably no space here to analyze in detail about a num- 
ber of books, journals, and reports after the War, but the only thing 
we have to say here may be that the content of those studies would 
be quite poor in spite of the magnificent outlook. This can be said to 
be a natural matter, if we know the fact that those students of Edu- 
cational Sociology are still very young, and others came from the 
different field except a few men who have continually studied since 
the pre-war period. As a matter of fact, there is no perfect uni- 
formity in the characteristics of Educational Sociology in Japan. 
Some emphasize the study institutional aspects of education, others 
concentrate their study on social influences upon individual person- 
ality. Some study mainly the history, others put their main goal on 
studying methods of improving education and society. Some want 
to grasp generally education and society, others try to study inten- 
sively one problem in detail. Some regard Educational Sociology as 
a sociological study of education, others consider it as to involve 
educational philosophical views. Educational Sociology would not be 
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a systematic science, but rather a science which has many different 
trends; this situation might be same as in the United States. Con- 
sequently it may be meaningless to try to synthesize those different 
trends to one system. Each trend may have the peculiarities and the 
reason for existence. On the other hand, we will need cooperative 
studies of numerable scholars, as the study of education where exist 
various fields may need a large scale of study. Along this line, the 
Society of Japanese Educational Sociology is just going to grow as 
a cooperative institution including scholars in various fields. At pres- 
ent that the political independence is going to be recognized, the 
Peace Treaty having been signed, there can be seen the developing 
tendency that they may reexamine the educational insitutions which 
were established along the American ways. On the other hand, there 
is also a strong attitude to perpetuate the after-war new institutions. 
In the present situation it can hardly be judged whether institutional 
reorganization will be performed or not. In reforming institutions 
after the War, only formal outlook was imitated without the ful- 
fillment of essential content, so that the fulfillment of content will 
be necessary even in the sense of perfecting its imitation. In addi- 
tion, we imitated only the aspects which could be reformed simply 
and with low finance, so that vocational education, for example, was 
neglected, and a defect of unbalanced overweight of common edu- 
cation may be clearly pointed out. It is also a big problem how to 
realize the education of foreign languages, for which lots of time 
must be provided in secondary and high school, in the similar school 
system as in the United States. A more important problem will be 
that national and traditional elements in moral and social aspects in 
our culture are almost completely disregarded. There may be the 
greatest problem of Japanese education on that point. The Japanese 
Educational Sociology now must deal with those problems. Our 
science, gradually growing up, may be able to contribute any new 
fruit to the American Academy after a decade or so, though it is 
not yet satisfactory at the present stage. 


Tasumi Makino is Professor of Educational Sociology, Tokyo University. 
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SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
by V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor, Columbia University Press, 195 
New York; 403 pp., $5.50. 


Social Work Education in the United States is a report of a study 
made for the National Council on Social Work Education “to es- 
tablish some bench marks in the field of social work education that 
the profession and the university officials can use in charting a course 
for the next two or three decades.” It does not provide a blueprint 
for such a venture. Instead, it establishes ‘“‘a tentative framework for 
use in deciding what social work is and what it is not, and for use 
in appraising the educational implications of the nature, scope, status, 
and trends of social work. 

The report was produced jointly by Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, whose 
field is higher education, and Alice L. Taylor, a social work prac- 
titioner. Through this joint authorship, it was given the objectivity 
of an educational expert from outside the field, and the knowledge 
and insight of a member of the profession. 

The report is divided ‘into three parts. Part I deals with the 
foundations of educational planning, discussing the evolution of so- 
cial work education, the present scope and status of social work, and 
its expanded future role. Part II emphasizes the charting a course 
for social work education. It discusses the undergraduate college 
in social work education as well as the graduate professional educa- 
tion, the organization and administration of schools of social work, 
the educational responsibilities of social work organization, and ac- 
creditation of social work education. Part III considers the implica- 
tions involved in translating the report into action. 

The report presents a comprehensive and significant interpretation 
of the main problems and trends in the profession, and constantly 
points out that social work needs to define its goals and functions. 
It needs, also, to view social work education and social work practice 
as a whole. 

It states further that the social work profession has taken two 
major forms: 1) “the development of institutions specifically oriented 
to meeting recognized needs common to identifiable groups,” and 2) 
“the rendering of services to individuals.” Greater concern during 
the last 25 years has been given to the latter approach with the em- 
phasis on the improvement of the quality of the service. This is quite 
necessary, but it also is necessary to give some study to the cause of 
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the malajustments as well as “the possibilities of a broader program 
of prevention.” 

Mention is made of the social worker’s participation as a member 
of a professional team, and the need for greater participation in the 
field of “social action.” To play the above role, the reviewer feels 
that certain adjustments must be made in philosophy, objectives, 
and areas of competence. In addition, there is a need for an edu- 
cational system which will develop leaders and statesmen who can 
take a broad view of their professional responsibilities. 

The report proposes that social work education should be a four- 
year course, beginrling in the junior year in the undergraduate school 
and continuing through two years of professional school. This pat- 
tern has been established in the fields of medicine and law. It also 
sees education as a continuous process and “maintains that the under- 
graduate study of the arts and sciences is basic to a career in social 
work. . .” 

Social welfare concepts should be presented early at the under- 
graduate level to help the student acquire a “common core of mean- 
ing for these generalizations.” To do this, it may require the revision 
of the curriculum. This revision should be a joint responsibility of 
the college teaching profession and the social work and other inter- 
ested professions. 

The goal of professional education for social work should be to 
prepare social workers and not highly trained specialists. The report 
advocates that all elements of specialization be removed from the 
first year of professional graduate training. Instead, the program of 
this year be closely integrated with that of the undergraduate con- 
centration by emphasizing the generic or basic teaching of principles, 
processes and concepts of social work. Specialization would begin in 
the second year of graduate study, continuing into a third year for 
those schools which offer a doctorate in social work. 

The authors recognize the complexity of the concept of specializa- 
tion and make no pretense of knowing by which characteristics it 
should be recognized. They recommend, however, that further study 
be made by the profession of the nature of specialization in the field 
of social work, and the formulation of criteria. 

The report stresses the interdependence of professional education 
and practice. A dichotomy in social work education exists between 
the classroom and field work training, showing a “deep-lying differ- 
ence in purpose and philosophy.” The proposal to adopt the same 
objectives for both the classroom and field work training was very 
sound. This procedure will preserve the learning “to do” and “to 
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be” association with field work teaching while bringing it in line with 
the conceptualized learning that is stressed in the classroom. 

In recent years much has been said about the growth of social 
work toward professional status. This study enables the field to judge 
itself in terms of professional maturity it gives bench marks, frame- 
work, or criteria for the appraisal of social work as a profession, 
criteria for appraising the readiness of social work to assume and 
carry full professional responsibility, competencies expected of a so- 
cial worker, and a statement of guiding assumptions and principles 
of social work education. 

The report can have a stimulating effect on the profession of so- 
cial work. The same framework developed in this study, which ap- 
praises the educational implications of the nature, scope, status and 
trends of social work, can serve as a guide in defining more clearly 
the objectives and content of allied fields in the area of human rela- 
tions. é 
William S. Jackson 


THE UPROOTED by Oscar Handlin, Boston: Little Brown and 
Co., 1951, p. 3 & 310, $4.00. 


As my immediate perceptual processes are determined by a quite 
specific goal, the concepts I have selected from Oscar Handlin’s book 
have been conditioned, admittedly, by an end-oriented configuration. 
During the period discussed in this publication, the immigrant was a 
peasant, driven from his soil for reasons similar to those that caused 
farmers from the Oklahoma Panhandle to migrate to California. In 
the nineteen-thirties the immigrant was usually a professional, an 
artist, a business man, fleeing from persecution. But in both periods, 
whether he emigrated owing to economic or political reasons, the 
stimulus came from external sources; his response was therefore 
more traumatic. 

The immigrants of the nineteenth century had more choice as to 
becoming one with a still fluid community or of remaining apart 
from it. But, torn from the bonds of previous community life, 
former roles vanished, they resettled in groups where again they 
might have something of which they could feel a part. A smaller 
group of intellectuals, political refugees of that century, were also 
driven into the ghettos, but without becoming an integral part of the 
community. With customary patterns of relationships dissolved and 
with no new ones to replace them, personal standards were lowered. 
New bonds of fellowship did develop within the tightly-isolated 
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groups, but these little islands could not withstand the change which 
was being felt throughout the country. In Manhattan, group after 
group followed each other up the Island. 

As the century moved on, a spirit of alarm arose among the long- 
time Americans, “Was there any prospect that all these multitudes 
would ever be assimilated—?” *A prominent educator warned that 
the ghettos must be dissolved, the newcomers must be assimilated ; 
to this the native community agreed but not so strongly as to welcome 
the stranger when he moved within its particular area. Although 
assimilation could come only through personal contacts and relation- 
ship, the Anglo-Saxon found this process distasteful. The recent 
arrival wished to learn the language of the larger community, but 
was it necessary to be treated like a child to do so, “This is a desk, 
this is a door. I know it is a desk and a door. What for keep saying 
it all the time—?” *Wishing to be like those who surrounded. him, 
to feel that he belonged, he yet could not find how to effect this. He 
was not content to become a “case” for the social-workers, “confident 
of their personal and social superiority and armed with the ideology 
of the sociologists who had trained them.” *His only adjustment 
was the realization of his separateness, of acceptance of the differ- 
ences which he was not allowed to change. 

The immigrant, not realizing that although he had lost security, 
belongingness, he had also lost restriction, traditional bonds, and 
had acquired awareness of his own identity, never became conscious 
of what his act meant. A time was to come when all men of the 
period, owing to economic and social upheavals, would need to find 
ways to adapt to change. He had undergone what all men of the 
modern age must face, the need for adjustment to a new universe, 
the discovery of personal relationships in new surroundings, learning 
to live with others in new situations. Of the book the author says 
himself that some of its “broader implications lie—in the insight it 
may supply into the problems and adjustments of all uprooted people, 
—and so many in our time are.” ‘Universals,’ maybe? 

Perhaps one of the most relevant items in the book was the fact 
that much of his data was secured from papers published by various 
groups of newcomers, accounts written by them, and their personal 
letters. 

Sussanah E. Hadley 


1'P, 270. 
PP NZBs. 
3 Log. cit. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITY LEVEL, 
Kerrison, Irvine L. H., New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 
1951. 177 pages. Price $3.00. 


If the task of modern education is to serve the needs of the whole 
community, then the education of workers is an essential part of that 
task. Workers’ Education at the University Level is a thorough study 
of the programs being conducted by American colleges and univer- 
sities, including Chicago, Wisconsin, Rutgers and Cornell. It traces 
the development of these programs, showing the parts played by 
government educators and labor leaders. It examines the organiza- 
tion, content and administration, and presents a blueprint of the 
essentials of an effective workers’ education program. Kerrison 
shows why a redefinition of the nature and function of the tradi- 
tional university is necessary in order to meet the needs of organized 
labor. 

John Herder 


ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION, by 
Maurice P. Moffatt and Hazel W. Howell, New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc., 1952, 486 pages. 


This book is designed as a practical guide, both for elementary 
teachers and those in training. It makes a significant contribution 
in that it interprets social studies in the light of child growth and 
development. The organization of this book begins with the funda- 
mental principles related to the function of elementary education in 
a democratic society and posits the child as a growing individual 
operating in the social matrix as central in its entire design. 

It then treats the teacher as one whose responsibility it is to form 
the raw, human resources for democratic living into citizens who wili 
participate in the democratic way of life. 

The remainder of the text attempts to provide suggestions for 
marshaling those resources to do that job. The outstanding impres- 
sion one gets from the book is that it is not a theoretical, abstract 
presentation of academic minutae. It is an interesting and practical 
guide, developed by successful teachers who have been along the way 
themselves. It should be a mine of useful information and sugges- 
tions to social studies teachers for a good while to come. 


Dan W. Dodson 
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THE CHOICE BEFORE SOUTH AFRICA, by Sachs, E. S., — 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1952, P. 220. Price $5.75. 


The name Solomon Sachs no doubt brings to the minds of read- 
ers of the American press articles appearing during the latter part 


of May, 1952, concerning riots in Johannesburg between garment 


workers and police indefiance of a Government order under the anti- | 
Communist law, when Mr. Sachs addressed large crowds at City | 
Hall, resulting in his arrest and rearrest. 

To those to whom the state of South Africa is an “unknown quan- 
tity,” this lucid and copiously documented treatise will excite the 
most casual interest in and augment the understanding of the Afri- 
can political scene, labor organizations, problems of disease, mal- 
nutrition, education, racial composition, social institutions, trans- 
portation, national economy, and pontentialities. 

In the important process of enlightenment, the author describes 
to the uninformed and emphasizes to (or challenges) the informed 
the lack of democratic concepts, or an ideology of human equality, 
of white South Africa as this group continues to exercise principles 
of economic canabalism and treat non-whites as third-class citizens 
through racially restrictive clauses, dictatorial laws, and other in- 
human measures. Nor does he fail to point out activities of militant 
minorities in their efforts to break down these barriers. 

In light of the fact that Mr. Sachs “grew up into a South Africa 
where the industrial revolution, chaotic, cruel, driving the weak to 
the wall, was beginning to exert its influence,” the reviewer feels 
that his publication, or plea, will produce in the world a widespread 
awareness of the importance of and conditions in South Africa, and 
that he has succeeded in getting “away from warped thinking, and 
emotional prejudice,” as he intended. It is indeed authoritative and 
revealing, and will settle some of the hitherto controversial opinions 
concerning the state and status of South Africa. 


Z. Irene Banks 








